ANTHONY   EDEN

mourned the loss of a friend. Delbos seriously contemplated
resignation in sympathy, and UOeuvre talked of an appeal to
Great Britain through Sir Eric Phipps to keep Eden in the
Cabinet.

In Berlin and Rome, of course, there was truculent re-
joicing. Goering's paper talked about changes in world con-
ditions rather than about changes inside the British Cabinet
bringing about the fall of the Foreign Office fortress. Italy
saw the downfall of its * bogy man '.

As for the British press, Rothermere and Beaverbrook
duly rejoiced. The Times and Telegraph were sombrely
pro-Chamberlain, and congratulating themselves that there
would be no fundamental change in British aims. The News
Chr-onicle saluted Eden as the true champion of peace, while
the Daily Herald saw Chamberlain coming out stark and
nakedly on the side of power politics.

For the most part, the foreign and British press that took
up Eden's case, linked his downfall with Hitler's speech
and Mussolini's policy. Damaging secret instructions were
found to have been given by the Duce to the Italian press.
As early as 2oth February, 1937, he was alleged to have
given the order: c Insist on the eventuality of Eden's leaving
the Foreign Office. Have sent from London news of Eden's
dismissal.' A fortnight before the resignation the Italian
press was inspired by the decision and authority of the Italian
Government to say that: * Our opinion will not change until
London's foreign policy ceases to be directed by Mr. Eden.
In many speeches and on many occasions he has shown his
poisoned attitude of mind towards Italy.'

On the whole, the world's Press understood the issue at
stake, but there was an underlying implication that
Chamberlain's policy would have to work itself out first be-
fore a final reckoning could be made. Further, it was recog-
nized that the general situation was riddled with so many
dangers that it was not advisable to linger too long on the
personal implications of Eden's departure.
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